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The Story of Annabel 


Cora Warren 


“Don’t care!” “Don’t want to do that, you can beat me if you want 
to; I won’t do it.” 

The above were some of the daily expressions used by little Annabel 
when she first came to us. At home she had been beaten when she refused 
to do what she was told, or did not do her work right, and she thought this 
the only punishment she could receive when things did not suit the grown-up 
folks. She knew not the language of kindness or the miracle it could 
work. It surprised her when she came to us to find that she was not 
going to be forced to do, or beaten into doing, the things that she did not 
want to do, but that rather she would simply not be allowed the nice things 
enjoyed by the other little girls. 

When Annabel first came to the Woodworking Class nothing seemed 
to interest her, the pieces of wood would not go together right, and every- 
thing generally went wrong. One thing, however, did interest her, and 
that was her dolls, and these finally became a guide which helped us to 
reach and understand her. 

One day the teacher asked if she would like to make her doll a house 
to live in? “Oh, yes!” she fairly shouted, and immediately began work 
upon it. She worked patiently and well for days thereafter. With this 
as a suggestion the teacher of Basketry, who had also experienced tedious 
days with Annabel, told her one day, if she finished the picture frame she 
was then making, nicely, she could make a knotted raphia curtain for her 
doll’s house, and if she did that well she could make a curtain with beads 
on it for the parlor door. 

This proved a great incentive and in the Basketry room soon Annabel 
was working as she had never worked before. It also created an added 
interest in the little house, and she worked more carefully on that and 
tried harder to get it just right. At last it was finished. And now the 
desire to possess it became the greatest wish of her heart. 

But poor Annabel had difficulties still to overcome, The O. K. slips, 
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which represented her record of the week, too often had “half,” and 
“no O. K.” written all over them. This was in accordance with her work 
and behavior in the different places where she spent her time during the 
day. Finally, when the question of the doll house came up, Annabel was 
told that if she could get good O. K. slips everywhere she worked until 
Christmas perhaps Santa Claus would give her the doll house for her 
very own. 

What a struggle poor little Annabel had. She would get almost thro 
the week and then her temper would get the better of her and force her 
to say “I won’t” or “don’t care,” the result of which would be no O. K. 
But at last, after repeated efforts, came the happy day when at the end 
of the week her O. K.’s were all good and she had two or three extras, 
which showed she had done some extra work or tried very hard to do 
some one thing especially well. (It might be interesting to know that 
Annabel was so proud of this one good O. K. that she made a frame for 
it in the Woodworking room and hung it in her dormitory where she 
could see it, and because of the happiness derived thereby she tried the 
harder to keep all her O. K.’s good.) 

On Christmas morning little Annabel’s face was like a sunbeam when 
she saw her dear little doll house tied to her stocking. Her happiness 
knew no bounds, and from that time on Annabel tried her very best to be 
a good little girlk That was some two years ago, and since that time 
Annabel has grown to be a really lovable, helpful girl. She no longer 
says “I don’t care,” and her O. K. slips are nearly always good and often 
marked with extra good credits. She tries to do her work well wherever 
she goes and is a model worker in all the class-rooms. 


The De Sanctis Tests 


We published our translation of the de Sanctis test in 1908. The edition 
has long since been exhausted and there is so much demand for these tests 
that we reprint them here. 

It is interesting to note that historically these tests were about the first 
to appear in anything like a series. They did appear in L’Annee Psycho- 
logique, in the same volume with Binet’s first statement of his series. 

Dr. de Sanctis has six tests so graduated and arranged that the grade 
of the child is indicated by that test beyond which he cannot go. 

In describing the tests I shall give them as they are used in our Iabora- 
tery and I shall make such suggestions as seem necessary to adapt them to 
school room use. 

TESTS. 

t. Give me a ball. (The experimenter notes the time it takes the 
child to _— and when the response is obtained, covers the balls with 
a screen. 

2. Which is the ball you gave me? (Time and cover as before.) 

3. Do you see this piece of wood (cube)? Show me all that are like 
it in that group. (Time and screen as hefore.} 
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4. See this card. Mark every figure that you can find on the card that 
is like this piece of wood (holding a cube before him.) (Time, note 
errors and omissions and replace the screen.) 

5. Here are blocks of wood just like what you saw on the card. 

(a) Look carefully and tell me how many there are. Child is 
allowed to count.) 

(b) Which of them is the largest? 

(c) Which one is farthest from you? 

(Note the time, errors and omissions. Replace screen.) 

6. (a) Are large things heavier or lighter than small things? 

(b) How does it happen that sometimes small things are heavier 
than large things? 

(c) Do distant things look larger or smaller than near ones? 

(d) Do they only appear smaller or are they smaller? 

The apparatus for these tests is as follows: 

First Test. Five balls of five different colors, red, green, blue, yellow 
and violet or purple. They should not be too small and may be of any 
material. We use worsted balls of about two inches diameter. 

Instead of a “screen” we cover the balls with a pasteboard box of 
suitable size. 

Second Test. The box is removed so the child can see and pick up or 
point to a ball. 

Third Test. The group of blocks consists of five cubes, three cones or 
pyramids and two parallelopipeds. The cubes are about an inch and a half 
on a side; the four-sided pyramids about the same base and two inches 
high; the parallelopipeds two and a half, by one, by a half inch. 

Fourth Test. The card has ten rows of fourteen figures each, the 
figures are a triangle, an oblong and a square placed at random. The 
figures are about a half inch base, the oblong is half that height and the 
triangle is the altitude of the square. 

Fifth Test. There are twelve cubes varying in size from an inch to 
three inches. 

In giving the tests see that the child is comfortable and happy, not 
fatigued, frightened or ill. Make a pleasant game of the whole procedure. 
Rest a bit after each test. 

Use words that the child understands. The question may be repeated 
three times. If then he cannot answer, stop the examination. You have 
reached his limit. 

If you are in doubt the whole can be repeated after a few days. 

Dr. de Sanctis claims that by these tests one discovers directly: 

First. Capacity of adaptation to exeperience, which comprises adap- 
tation to work, and certain conditions of attention, of perception, and of 
will. 

Second. Immediate memory of colors. 

Third. Capacity for recognizing colors and forms, and the recognition 
in a way to establish the identity of a plane figure with a solid. 

Fourth. The tenacity or duration of attention. 

Fifth. The capacity of enumerating objects and of judging of their 
quantity, size, and distance. 

Sixth. The capacity to reason about objects no longer present to the 
senses, and on the general concepts which comprise not only attention and 
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imagination but also the faculty of generalization and abstraction. 
Seventh. The rapidity of perceiving, of reflection and of acting. 
CLASSIFICATIONS. 

(a) Intellectual defect of a very high degree is established when the 
subject cannot go beyond the second question. 

(6 Moderate degree when he cannot go beyond the fourth question, 
but does fifth with great difficulty and many errors. 

(c) Light degree when he does fifth but not sixth. 

A child who does all with normal rapidity is not defective. 

Dr. de Sanctis says that the tests give excellent results with all chil- 
dren from seven to sixteen years of age. Dr. Decroly, of Brussels, finds it 
agrees well with his own institution classification. 

The incompleteness of the tests as they stand is suggested by the last 
sentence, that they give us some results “with all children from seven to 
sixteen years of age.” Dr. de Sanctis cannot possibly mean that seven- 
year-old children, even if normal, can pass through the six tests and he 
does not tell us how old a child must be in order to pass them; in other 
words what is the actual grade of each test. 

We feel like apologizing for again printing these tests without having 
standardized them. Tests that are unstandardized are as a rule useless, and 
we deplore the tendency so prevalent of late to rush into print with a group 
of tests without ever having tried them out and furnishing them with some 
form of standardization. We had hoped to have this standardization worked 
out before this, but the rush of other work has prevented it, and the inquiries 
for the tests themselves as originally given by de Sanctis is so great that it 
seems best to publish this now and follow it with the standardization as 
soon as we can arrange it. 

We may add this, which our experience has taught us already, that 
de Sanctis’ statement “that a child who does all with normal rapidity is not 
defective,” is not borne out by our experience. We have a few children in 
the Institution who can do all of these tests and yet they are thoroughly 
defective. 

It seems probable that the sixth question is somewhat near an eleven- 
year-old test; if such is the case then the complete series ranges between 
three and twelve or covers the same range as the Binet Scale. It will, 
however, be of use to us when standardized because it frequently happens 
that we would like one or two other questions by way of confirming our 
diagnoses as determined by the Binet. Tevenewe the tests are most of them 
rather more intelligible to children who have special defects (such as deaf- 
ness or muteism) than are many of the Binet questions so that as a supple- 
mentary scale the de Sanctis method may well find a place in our work. 

We shall publish in the near future our results showing at just what 
age each question is passed by children of the various groups, in other 
words we will be able to place each of de Sanctis’ six questions in the Binet 
Scalt as a supplementary question. 





During preparations for one of our entertainments, the teacher ex- 
plained over and over again a certain thing to Ida. Ida tried and could 
not do it. She tried once, twice, thrice and then, with a disgusted look, 
said partly to herself and partly to the teacher: “Say, ain’t I the dummest 
thing you ever saw?” 
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Reviews of Biochemical Literature 
Amos W. Peters 


ON ORGANOTHERAPY. 

Early in this series of reviews we promised a discussion on the glands 
of internal secretion, especially with reference to their therapeutic applica- 
tion. We are fortunate to be able to present a treatment of this subject 
by an experienced clinician, Professor Murri, of Bologna, who also has 
had the reputation of maintaining a very critical and supposedly unfavor- 
able attitude toward organotherapy. On this very account our readers 
will value all the more the speaker’s critical judgments as well as his just 
appreciation of the past accomplishments and of the future possibilities of 
this new branch of therapeutics. His protest against the uncritical view- 
point and the unscientific logic that have beset this subject and that have 
frequently been stimulated by mercenary motives, seem to us very appro- 

riate. 

‘ The present review is devoted to a lecture on Organotherapy by Pro- 
feessor Augusto Murri, Director of the Medical Clinic of Bologna: This 
review is made from an authorized translation by Dr. Herman Simon, of 
Karlsbad, and is published as part of the Wuerzburger Discussions in the 
General Field of Practical Medicine—Vol. 12, 1912 (1). 

Modern organotherapy had its origin in the extravagant proposals and 
experiments of Brown-Sequard in the early 90’s for the treatment of 
asthenic conditions of almost any nature by means of testicular extract. 
Uncritical as this procedure may have been it nevertheless expressed a new 
principle in therapeutics, viz., the replacement of a diseased organ by one that 
is normal, which is an idea wholly wanting in the previous history of medi- 
cine. This idea had its origin in clinical observation on the one hand and 
in experiment on the other. By both methods it was recognized that Addi- 
son’s disease and mxyoedema are due respectively to disturbance of the 
adrenal glands and to atrophy of the thyroid gland. Soon there followed 
the therapeutic efforts of the transplantation of normal in the place of 
pathological organs and then the administration of the products of these 
organs as taken from healthy animals. The significance of these results 
is inestimable and their consequences are far-reaching. 

This triumph was brought about by the joint efforts of clinicians, 
physiologists, pathologists and experimental biologists for all study the 
same life phenomena but each in his own way. The anatomical, physiologi- 
cal, chemical and experimental foundations of organotherapy represent a 
certainly well-founded even if a new doctrine. This is the principle of 
internal secretion. The blood has long been known to be a collective liquid 
whose composition depends on the function of all the organs, so that this 
liquid does not determine the composition and structure of the cells, but 
these latter extract from it whatever constituents are necessary for them. 





(1) Murri, Augusto, Ueber Organotherapie. Wuerzburger Abhandlungen ans 
dem Gesamtgebiet der praktischen Medizin. : 
Bd. XII, pp. 1-36, 1912. Wuerzburg, Kabitzsch. 
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The duty of altering the composition of the blood is now attributed pri- 
marily to those organs which have been called the blood glands or the duct- 
less glands. These include the thymus, thyroids, parathyroids, pituitary, 
pineal, adrenals, spleen, etc. To these must surely be added the liver, 
pancreas, and the kidneys as of equal value. The liver is the first organ 
for which was shown, by Claude Bernard, the capacity to form chemical 
substances taken from the blood and by a retransformation to return them 
to it as it does in its glycogenic function. 

An important advance in the principle of internal secretion was made 
when Starling and Bayliss formed the conception of “hormones.” These 
are substances produced by one organ which have the function of stimu- 
lating to activity other distantly located organs. In consequence of the 
discovery of these hormones we became able to penetrate a little deeper 
into the understanding of the fact that myxoedema, infantile cretinism and 
hypothyroidism could be sometimes successfully treated by the administra- 
tion of thyroid extract. Where the thyroid fails the blood cannot give to 
the various cells the constituents which they should take from it. But the 
administered thyroid substitutes itself for the pathological thyroid gland 
and thus supplies to the blood what the latter should have furnished. In 
this manner the physician gives to the blood the hormones which it ought to 
have obtained from the thyroid gland. The hormones which this gland 
should furnish in order to keep the whole machine going are thus no longer 
wanting and the organ of another animal performs the wanting function 
and supplies the necessary product. This is a wonderful co-operative 
work of physiology, pathology and clinical observation. 

Clear and certait. as are the foundation principles of organotherapy 
nevertheless their application and further development are by no means 
simple or easy. In the disease known as adipositas dolorosa or Dercum’s 
disease, which seems to be connected with a failure of the thyroid, a negative 
result follows the use of thyreoidin. A property of the hormones of the thy- 
roid is their power to diminish the quantity of body-fat and thyreoidin in all 
cases does produce emaciation. It is also true that absence of the thyroid 
tissue results in an increase of body-fat and moreover it is a fact that in 
Dercum’s disease the thyroid is frequently found altered pathologically. 
And now how comes it that thyreoidin which can remedy all those other 
evils which arise from thyroid failure does not remove the adiposity as 
clinically observed in Dercum’s disease? When it is considered that possi- 
bly and probably it is the pituitary gland also or primarily that is injured 
the failure of thyreoidin becomes comprehensible. 

One of the best founded pathogenetic relations of internal secretions 
is the genesis of tetany following absence or failure of the parathyroids as 
has been proven by the work of Vassale. Upon the therapeutic side, how- 
ever, the result of this information has been almost wholly negative, as in- 
jection of parathyreoidin has shown very little value. Organotherapy looks, 
however, with considerably more confidence upon therapy of the trans- 
plantation of the parathyroids. The cases observed and treated are few 
thus far, but more recently very encouraging transplantations have been 
made on animals. In any case these few results are of great importance 
and the subject is in process of promising development. The continuous 
administration of gland tissue or extract is certainly very burdensome and 
the method of transplantation appears highly rational and advantageous. 
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Likewise little has been accomplished in the therapy of the adrenals 
as applied to Addison’s disease, and also little in organotherapy of the 
hypophysis and of the pancreas. Some of the difficulties here encountered 
may be connected with our almost total ignorance of the quantities of active 
substance produced by a given gland, of the rate and method of destruc- 
tion of the substances or of the conditions of its storage in the gland or 
elsewhere. Of the chemical nature of these substances we are almost com- 
pletely ignorant, the structure of adrenalin alone being known at the pres- 
ent time. It does not follow that adrenaline is the only or even the prin- 
cipal inner secretory product of the adrenals, especially from the organo- 
therapeutic standpoint. 

Let us portray the condition of one who is sick with a degenerated 
thyroid gland. Although young he has the withered skin of old age, 
covered with blackish spots and shining white stripes, the skull is hairless, 
the eyelashes wanting, the beard is reduced to a few thin and dry hairs, the 
face is as expressionless as a mask, the eyes are flabby, he speaks little and 
in a monotone. His physical activity is destroyed, the sexual instinct has 
disappeared as in old age, muscular work is difficult or impossible, the body 
is cold, the power of the will has disappeared. How now comes about all 
this evil? We know that thyroid secretion injected into an animal or given 
to man increases organic oxidation, alters the blood pressure, influences 
heart action, produces sweating and trembling. But how does all this 
influence the body temperature, the skin pigmentation, the sexual organs, 
the innervation of the muscles as well as the origin of thought, feeling and 
will? We have to admit that we are not even in position to answer this 
question with rational hypotheses. One experimenter, as Biedl, can produce 
in dogs a kind of cretinism or infantilism, another a kind of myxoedema, 
but thus far none can produce a series of changes which, starting from a 
defect of the thyroid, will after months and years alter the pigmentation of 
the skin and the condition of the mind. We can only imagine that the 
first physical effect of a defective thyroid is an imperceptible continuous 
change of the most elementary process of the organism from which finally 
is evolved the most varied symptom—complex affecting skin, hair, teeth, 
body, fat, bone, sexual organs, spinal cord and brain. The physico-chemical 
constitution of the whole body has been wholly transformed. Our absolute 
lack of knowledge of how these changes are brought about stands in marked 
contrast to our pharmocological demonstrations as to the mode of action of 
strychnine, morphine and other chemical therapeutic agents. 


(To be continued) 





Wells W——, who is nearly always troublesome, was given a part in 
the teachers’ entertainment. His part was to represent George Washing- 
ton. He was to be costumed in Colonial dress and recite verses suitable for 
the occasion. During the preparation for this entertainment he gave no 
trouble and was as good as he could be; so much so that the teacher 
especially commended him for his behavior, saying that she was proud 
of him. He replied to her: “Do you know why, because I am George 
Washington, and that means everything that is good and strong and true.” 
_ This was a part of the quotation he was to recite, and he had applied 
it to himself and was trying to live it as well as say it. 
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A Working Bibliography on Feeble Mindedness 
and Related Subjects 
E. A. Doll 


In an attempt to satisfy our readers and for the convenience of our 
students we have prepared a suggestive bibliography of the literature per- 
taining to feeble-mindedness in its more common aspects from the informa- 
tive and educational point of view. This includes the better known and 
best books, monographs, and articles that are now standard in these sub- 
jects. In branches of science so comparatively recent the best things are to 
be found in the less permanent form of journal articles, rather than in 
books. A bibliography of such references is of necessity shortlived. In the 
fields where much has been written we have listed only the most representa- 
tive publications. In each field a few books have been found particularly 
valuable and these (indicated by asterisks) we particularly recommend for 
more careful reading. In case a number reference is given it indicates our 
library number. 

The references to biochemical, physiological, anatomical, neurological, 
psychiatrical, pathological, and medical literature have purposely been made 
brief because of the relatively little demand for them. Upon application, we 
shall be glad to supply more complete references on these subjects. 

SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE. 
Barr, Martin—Marriage; Results and Effects of Heredity, Consanguinity 
and Environment. Psycho-Asthen, December, 1911. 
Goddard, Henry. H.—The Basis for State Policy, Social Investigation and 
Prevention. Survey, Vol. 27, March 2, 1912. 
—— The Elimination of Feeble-Mindedness. The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, March, 1911. 
Sterilization and Segregation. American Academy of Medicine, 
August, 1912. 
*Kellicott, Wm. E.—The Social Direction of Human Evolution. 1911. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 
Lankester, E. Ray.—The Kingdom of Man. 1911. Watts & Co., London. 
Mears, Jr, Ewing—The Problem of Race Betterment. 1910. W. J. 
Dornan, Philadetphia. 
Patten, Simon N.—Law of Environmental Influence. Pop. Science Mo., 
October, 191T. 


* 





EDUCATION. 

Allen, Edward Ellis—Education of Defectives. J. B. Lyon Co. 1899. 

Beach, Fletcher—The Treatment and Education of Mentally Feeble Chil- 
dren. 1895. J. and A. Churchill, London. 

Cornell, Walter S—The Results Obtained by Special Classes for Defect- 
ives. Training School, December, 1910. 

Fernald, Walter E.—Some of the Methods Employed in the Care and 
Training of Feeble-Minded Children of the Lower Grades. J. H. 
Ellis Co., Boston. 1912. 

Goddard, Henry H.—How Shall We Educate Mental Defectives? The 
Training School, Vol. 9, No. 3. May, 1912. 
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Hall, G. S—Adolescence. Vols. I and II. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., 
1905 





Hall, G. S.—Education Problems. Vols. I and II. D. Appleton & Co., 
N. Y., 1911. 

Harris, William T.—The Study of Arrested Development in Children, as 
Produced by Injudicious School Methods. Southern Educational 
Association. 

Gulick Luther—Gymnastic Treatment of the Feeble-Minded. Jour. 
Psycho. Asthenics, Vol. IV-113. 

Holmes, William.—School Organization and the Individual Child. 1912. 
David Press, Worcester, Mass. 

*Johnson, G. E.—Education of Idiots. Jour. Psycho. Asthen. Vol. I, pp. 
90-141. Ped. Sem., Vol. III, No. 2. 

Johnstone, E. R—What we do and How we do it, Educationally. Jour. 
Psycho. Asth. Vol. II, p. 98. 

—— What Teachers of Normal Children May Learn from the Teaching 
of the Feeble-Minded. Pa. School Journal, 1905. 

——- Forward Teachers for Backward Children. Charities, Sept. 3, ’04. 

Kelley, H—Band in Musical Development of Defectives. Training School, 
March, 1913. 

London Co. Council, Report of Ed. Com. Training of Mentally Defective 
Children in Germany. 1908. 

Montessori, Maria—The Montessori Method. 1912. Stokes & Co., N. Y. 

Morrison, A.—Entertainments. Jour. Psy. Asth. Vol. III, p. 75. 

—— Morals. Jour. Psy. Asth. Vol. VIII, p. 45. 

Nash, C. E.—Industrial Training. Jour. Psy. Asth. Vol. VIII, p. 8. 

Pabst, A~—Handwork Instruction for Boys. 1910. Normal Arts Press. 
(Peori, Ill.) 

Spiller, G—Moral Education in Eighteen Countries. Reviewed by E. L. 
Norton in Ed. Psych. Nov., 1912. 

Sakaki, Y.—Studies on So-Called Abnormally Intelligent People. Psych. 
Clinic. March, 1912. 

Smith, Anna T.—Montessori System of Education. U. S. Bureau of 
Edu. 

*Stern, William.—The Super Normal Child. Jour. Educ. Psychology, 
March and April, 1911. 

Taylor, J. Madison—Motor Education for the Child. Pop. Science 
Monthly. March, 1911. 

Witmer, L.—Special Class for Backward Children. 1911. Psych. Clinic 
Press. Philadelphia. 

FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS. 
*Barr, Martin W.—Mental Defectives; Their History, Treatment and 
Training, 1904. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phila. 

Bullard, Wm. M.—Mongolian Idiocy. W. M. Leonard. Boston, 1911. 

Coriat, I. H—Mental Condition of Juvenile Delinquents. Psych. Clinic, 
Oct., 1907. 

*Davenport, C. B.—Origin and Control of Mental Defectiveness. Pop. 
Science Monthly, Jan., 1912. 

Dugdale, R. L.—The Jules. 1900. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 

*Fernald, W. E.—History of Treatment of the Feeble-Minded. G. H. Ellis 
Co., Boston, 1912. 
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Goddard, Henry H.—The Feeble-Minded Immigrant. The Training 
School. Nov., 1912. 
—— —_—— and Immigration. The Training School. Oct., 

1912. 

Kallikak Family. 1912. MacMillan, N. Y. 

—— The Menace of the Feeble-Minded. Pediatrics, June, 1911. 

—— The Responsibility of Children in the Juvenile Court. Jour. Law & 

Criminology, Sept., 1912. 

Ungraded Classes. N. Y. C. Education Report, 1912. 

*Huey, Edmund Z—Backward and Feeble-Minded Children. Warwick 
& York, ’12. 

Ireland, Wm. W.—Mental Affections of Children, Idiocy, Imbecility and 
Insanity. Blakiston Sons Co., Phila., 1898. 

Lapage, C. P-—Feeble-Mindedness in Children of School Age. 1911. Uni- 
versity of Manchester Press. 

Maennel, B.—Auxiliary Education. The Care and Training of Backward 
Children. 1909. Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 

Reports, England.—The Problem of the Feeble-Minded. Extract of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the 
Feeble-Minded. P. S. King & Son, London, 1909. 

**Seguin, Edward.—Idiocy; and its Treatment. 1907. Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 

Sherlock, E. B.—The Feeble-Minded. 1911. Macmillan Co. 

Shuttleworth, G. E—Mongolian Imbecility. Br. Med. Jour., Sept., 1909. 

Shuttleworth and W. A. Potts——Mentally Deficient Children. 1910. P. 
Blakiston’s Sons Co., Phila. 

**Tredgold, A. F.—Mental Deficiency (Amentia}. 1908. Wm. Wood & 
Co., N. Y. 
Wylie, A. R. T.—Control and Motor Ability of the Feeble-Minded. Jour. 
Psycho. Asth. Vol. V-52. 
MENTAL MEASUREMENT AND TESTS. 
*Abelson, A. R.—Measurement of Mental Ability of Backward Children. 
British Journal Psych. Dec., 1911. 

Bonser, Frederick G.—The Reasoning Ability of Children of the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth School Grades. 1910. Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 

Brown, Wm.—The Essentials of Mental Measurements. 1911. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 

Cattell, J. McK.—Mental Tests and Measurements. Mind, July, 1890. 

De Sanctis, Sante-—Mental Development and Measurements of the Level 
of Intelligence. Jour. Educ. Psych. Nov., 191T. 

*Goddard, Henry H.—The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale of Intelligence. 
(Revised Edition.) 19f1. The Training School. 

—-— The Form-Board as a Measure of [Intellectual Development in 
Children. The. Training School, June, 1912. 

* Four Hundred Feeble-Minded Children Classified by the Binet 
Method. Jour. Psycho-Asthenics, Vol. XV, No. 1. Sept., 1910. 

*——- Standard Methods for Giving the Binet Test. The Training School, 
April, $913. 

Two Thousand Normal Children Measured by the Binet Measuring 
Scale of Intelligence. Ped-Sem., Vol. XVIII, pp. 232-259, June, 
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1911. 

Healy, ge for Practical Mental Classification. Rev. Pub. Co., 
Balt., ; 

L’Annee Psychologique. Vols. XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, 
XVIII, 1905-1912. Edited by Alfred Binet. Maison et Cie, Paris, 
France. 

Norsworthy, N.—Psychology of Mentally Deficient Children. 1906. 
Science Press. 

Hart, B. and C. Spearman.—Ability, General, its Existence and Nature. 
British Journ. Psych. March, 1912. 

Strayer, G. D—Standards and Tests (with bibliography). U.S. Bureau 
of Education Bulletin No. 13, 1913. 

Thorndike, Edward L.—An Introduction to the Theory of Mental and 
Social Measurements. 1912. Science Press. 

Town, Dr. Clara Harrison.—The Binet-Simon Scale and the Psychologist. 
Psy. Clinic. Jan., 1912. 

—— A Method of Measuring the Development of the Intelligence of Young 
Children. (Trans.) Courier Co., Lincoln, Ill., 1912. 

Weiss, A. P—Methods of Mental Measurements. Jour. Ed. Psych. Dec., 
1911. Courier Co., Lincoln, IIl. 

Whitley, Mary Theodora—An Empirical Study of Certain Tests for In- 
dividual Differences. 1911. Science Press. 

*Whipple, Guy Montrose.—Mental and Physical Tests, Manual of 1910. 
Warwick & York, Balto. 

Wallin, J. E. W.—Experimental Studies of Mental Defectives. 1912. 
Warwick & York, Balto. 

*Woodworth, R. S., and Frederick Lyman Wells. Association Tests. Rev. 
Pub. Co. Balt., 1911. 
(To be continued) 


The “I Will Help” Fund 
E. R. Johnstone 


In March we published a half page telling that the running expenses 
of THE TRAINING SCHOOL for the care, maintenance and training of 
our pupils are provided as follows: 

a. Church and other gifts and membership dues, for free pupils. 

b. The State appropriation (a per capita per annum sum) for 
the wards of the State. 

c. Tuition fees from the parents, for private pupils; also special 
lines of research are provided for by donations specified for that pur- 
pose. 

We also said: “Each year there are a number of little things that 
should be done. For them there are no special funds, and whenever the 
need arises the Superintendent must look around among the friends of 
The Training School for the necessary money. 

“It has been suggested by several of our friends that they are willing 
and glad to contribute a little extra whenever such a need arises if they 
are not called upon oftener than once in six months, or once a year for this 
account. 
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“Each month brings its special need of such a character that we should 
not call upon the maintenance fund to pay for them. 

“Wilf you not say ‘I will help’ and send a note to the Superintendent 
saying, “You ‘may call upon me not oftener than six months (once a year} 
for the “I Will Help” fund for $————— as you have been prospered.’ ” 

Many of our friends have responded and they have written such en- 
couraging letters that we are calling attention to the fund again this month. 

The work of testing at the Elfis Island Immigrant Station is proving 
so suggestive of good results that we wish to continue it for a short time, 
sO we are using the money that has already come in for the“I Will Help” 
fund for this. A report of the results of this study will be sent to all who 
assist. 

The report of the “Committee on Provision for the Feeble-minded and 
Epileptic” is now ready for distribution. The printing is paid for but 
postage for mailing is needed. 

f you do not “belong” we shall be glad to have you join. 


Binet Scale Notes 


The following two quotations from Professor Binet will be appreciated 
by all users of the Measuring Scale. 


If one relied wholly upon the results of our measuring scale, one would 
not be able to grasp the mental differences which separate an imbecile from 
a general paralytic. Shall we conclude that these subjects have the same 
mentality? Evidently not. We must put our readers on their guard against 
this erroneous interpretation of the bearing of our measurements. The 
scale which we use is constituted by a series of small problems of intelli- 

ence, and it is quite possible that two individuals fail in the same prob- 
ems, without, for that, having similar mentalities. The practical conse- 
quence, the efficiency of their mentality, is the same, but the mentalities 
may be different. 

Our scale resembles very much a standard, which instead of measuring 
height, measures the intelligence; but just as the ordinary standard gives 
no ififormation regarding the normality of the corporal development, and 
may itidicate the same number of centimeters, for a normal child and for 
an adult hunchback, so our scale of intelligence gives the actual level of 
mentality, without analysing it and without giving any information as to 
its . 

SRS Give Complete Information About the Date.—The details that 
we require are four: the day, the month, the day of the month, the year. 
Here, let us say that we have been told that at the “Maternal School” 
they have, in the beginning of every class an exercise of language 
beating on the date of the day. Children are taught and made to repeat 
the day, the month, the day of the month and the year. Nevertheless, 
no child in that school could give us all these four details, nor the year; 
for the month we were given few answers: January, although it was the 
8th of February, and that is all. By looking over our mental scale, one 
will see that this complete information belongs only to the ninth year. 
Only children nine years old possess it. From this results an interesting 
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conclusion about precocious teachings. Instruction must aim to follow the 
natural development of the child, and hasten it a little; but it is a futile 
effort to anticipate it by three or four years, as is done, through ignorance 
in the present case, when children five or six years old are taught what 
only children nine years old can remember. 

" We consider the child as having succeeded if he gives us the day 
of the month within three days of the correct date. Indeed a very in- 
telligent person can readily believe that it is the 17th day of February 
when really it is the 14th; but one will be rarely mistaken in the day of 
the week, less yet in the month, and never, unless in case of sudden amne- 
sia, in the year. It is a curious fact to be noticed, that it is the year, that 
young children mostly fail. They do not indicate any year, they keep 
silent—they do not know. The year may be for them too long a lapse 
of time of which to form ‘an idea. Moreover, a glance on the calendar 
may recall to them the day, the month, and the day in the month, but not 
the year, which everybody is supposed to know. Calendars for the school- 
room should always show the year in big figures. 


Summer School for Teachers of Defectives 


The demand for opportunity to get training for the teaching of defec- 
tive classes has increased beyond all anticipation, even though some of us 
knew that it would grow rapidly. At Vineland our class was practically 
full, numbering sixty, by last Christmas time, and since then we have had 
to refuse somewhere in the neighborhood of a hundred applicants. 

We are frequently asked where else can one obtain training in this 
line. There are now fortunately several places; there is as yet no other 
institution for the feeble-minded besides Vineland that is opening a Summer 
School for this purpose. It is unfortunate that there are no more oppor- 
tunities at this time because the institution for the feeble-minded has special 
opportunity in this direction on account of the opportunity to study all types 
of cases and get a first-hand acquaintance with the defective. 

Going outside of the institution we have courses of more or less value 
in quite a number of places. The University of Pennsylvania offers a six 
weeks’ course; they also have a small practice school and a class for 
supernormal children. Last summer New York University opened a Sum- 
mer School under the direction of Dr. Goddard, of Vineland; the coming 
summer this will be extended and they are now offering nine different 
courses on the various phases of defectiveness. There is an elementary 
division, comprising three courses, and the others for those who already 
have some knowledge of the subject. There will be a Model School, with 
approximately a hundred children, where the students in the school can 
observe the best methods. The Binet-Simon tests will be carefully taught 
and demonstrated in a special course. 

Columbia University gives some courses on this subject. The Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh will have courses under the direction of Dr. Clara 
Harrison Towne, psychologist at the State Institution for the Feeble-minded 
at Lincoln, Illinois. Dr. William Healey will give another course at 
Harvard similar to the one given last year. The State Normal College at 
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Greeley, Colorado, will give courses on this subject under the direction of 
Dr. Heilman, and lectures will be given by several specialists. 

At the University of California, at Berkeley, Dr. Witmer, of Penn- 
sylvania, will give a course on the subject of defectives, and there will be 
a Practice School under the general supervision of Mrs. Vinnie Hicks. 
The University of Washington, at Seattle, will have its usual Summer 
Course under the auspices of the Gatzert Foundation. 

There are possibly other institutions giving such courses, but circulars 
have not yet been received, and we cannot speak with authority in regard 
to them. 

Prospective students should send for announcements to the one of 
these schools that they prefer to attend. 





I want you to know how much we regret our inability to receive any 
more students in our Summer School this year. We tried very hard to 
arrange to receive 100 instead of 60. One of the things that has given 
us the greatest pleasure and which the students say is most helpful has 
been the close personal association of the members of the class with the 
members of our staff. This would not be possible with a larger number. 
Then, too, by having the classes reasonably small, the students have been 
able to gain a more intimate knowledge of the children. Besides this has 
been the need of not overworking the employees of the institution who, 
after a busy year, must each contribute his share to seeing that all are 
comfortably cared for and intelligently informed on the large number of 
points concerning which they always inquire. Our rooming and dining 
accommodations are such that more than sixty means crowding. 

In view of all of the above and after most careful consideration and 
then reconsideration (because of the fact that more than one hundred 
applications were received in excess of the sixty) we have, I assure you 
most reluctantly, felt that in justice to those who do come, as well as to 
ourselves, the number must be limited. 

There has been a great demand for a second summer’s work. There- 
fore, beginning with the summer of 1914, the courses here at the Training 
School will be given only to those who have already had a summer's 
training, or its equivalent, either here or elsewhere. Special attention will 
be given to fitting the students for supervisory positions. 

Extract from letter of Supt. Johnstone to those who could not be received 





One day last winter, when Harry H—— was on the way to the city 
to have his glasses fitted, he lost his cap while crossing the ferry at 
Camden. He was heartbroken, so much so that when he reached the 
doctor’s office he was still crying. Dr. R——, who has a very tender 
spot for little children, began to sympathize with him, saying: “There, little 
man, don’t cry; I am awfully sorry for you.” Harry looked up at the 
doctor, studied his face for a moment, and then said: “Well, if you are so 
sorry, what are you going to do about it?’ The doctor was somewhat 


nonplussed. 





In Junior Band, little Frankie, who for some time had been struggling 
with the low tones on the cornet, said one morning to the teacher, Mr. K.: 
“Say, Mr. K., I can play the way-down-in-the-basement notes this morning.” 
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Case of a Virginia Family 


One of the strongest and most successful of the family was John, 
who, in 1796, according to the deed books, purchased the interest of the 
other legatees of his father’s estate, consisting of twenty-five acres of moun- 
tain land. He increased his holdings until he had accumulated considerable 
property. He came out of the hollow and settled in the best community 
in his county and gave to each of his children a farm adjoining his home. 
He had quite a large family, but his children, handicapped by inherited 
disability, lost out in a generation. A study of the deed books makes it 
plain that through gambling, drinking, shiftlessness or some such handicap, 
their property was lost, and they were pushed back into the mountain hollow 
from whence their father came. Thus the inherited disability wrought its 
ruin. 
Meanwhile, these people continued to increase their mental and physi- 
cal inability by intermarriage. The case of one man of the family who, in 
this generation has appeared to prosper, deserves special consideration as 
illustrating degeneracy directly due to intermarriage of relatives. He was 
born in the mountain hollow where his people had lived for a century; he 
had four brothers and two sisters, all of whom appeared normal. Before 
he reached the age of thirty he began to purchase real estate outside the 
hollow. Finally he became the owner of three or four farms. He married 
his cousin, who was a high-grade imbecile, and whose people, in addition 
to imbecility, inherited an unusual physical defect that resembles congenital 
dislocation of the hip, which makes its appearance when the victim is be- 
tween fifteen and twenty years of age. The man was also a carrier of 
mental defect. There was feeble-mindedness in his grandfather’s family. 
He himself showed mental defect, in that he was extremely parsimonious 
and lacking in parental affection; when his afflicted children reached the 
age of twenty-one he put them out of his home and allowed them to be 
sent to the county almshouse. This couple had only mentally defective 
children, most of whom were likewise afflicted with the lameness before 
mentioned. The following progeny illustrates the awful consequences of 
this ill-advised union: 

1. Female; imbecile; became lame at fifteen years of age; at alms- 
house; age forty; never married ; had one child, who died in infancy. 

2. Female; imbecile; inmate of almshouse; age thirty-seven; lame 
at age of sixteen, cannot walk now; not married; no children. 

3. Male; imbecile; low grade; very lame; died at age of twenty. 

4. Male; imbecile; low grade; died at almshouse. 

5. Male; moron; died of Bright’s disease ; age thirty-three. 

6. Female; age about fifty; inmate of hospital for insane; married 
her cousin. Her children are: 

1. Female; age thirty-five; moron; married her cousin; several chil- 
dren, about whom nothing is known. 
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2. Male; defective; delinquent; age thirty ; committed to jail at least 
twenty-five times; served one term in penitentiary for house-breaking; 
drinks and is suspected of running a “blind tiger.’”” 

3. Male; imbecile (low grade) ; lame; age about twenty-five; inmate 
of almshouse. 

4, Female; imbecile; age seventeen; an inmate of almshouse; lame- 
ness just making its appearance. Not marrieed, had one child, which was 
smothered in bed because its mother was not capable of caring for it. 

From the Report of the Virginia State Board of Charities 


A Short Course for Physicians 


A short course of lectures, clinics and demonstrations in mental de- 
fectiveness for practicing physicians will be conducted at the Training 
School, Vineland, N. J., beginning Tuesday, September 2, 1913, and clos- 
ing September 11, 1913. 

The lecturers will be: 

Dr. Walter S. Cornell, Director of the Medical Inspection in the 

Philadelphia schools. 

Prof. Edward R. Johnstone, Superintendent of the Training School. 
Dr. H. H. Goddard, Psychologist and Director of Research. 
Dr. Louise Patterson, Resident Physician. 
Dr. Wm. J. Hickson, Psycho-Pathologist. 
Dr. Amos W. Peters, Bio-Chemist. 
Dr. C. P. McCord, Chief Medical Inspector, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Alice Morrison Nash, Principal of the School. 
Alexander Johnson, Director of Extension. 
Lecture topics will be: 

Medical Inspection. 
School Hygiene. 
Physical Health of Children. 
Study and Psychology of Mental Deficiency. 
The Training of Backward and Feeble-minded Children. 
Mental Deficiency. 
Medical Research. 
The Wasserman Reaction. 
The Medical Care of Children in an Institution. 
Relating Deficiencies. 
Economic Possibilities. 
The Social Viewpoint, 

and others. 

Clinics and demonstrations will be on heredity charts, methods of in- 
vestigation, measuring tests of intelligence, laboratory methods of 
psychology, types of feeble-minded, medical research, medical work of an 
institution, school room practice, daily life of an institution. 

Every member of the course will have opportunity to practice the use 
of the intelligence test and to personally examine and familiarize himself 
with the various types of defectiveness, 





